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WANNA FISHING CAMP? 


Dear Sir: 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE must be read 
from one end of the universe to the other, 
and by EVERYBODY in Florida. 

The plea you published for me recently 
in the Sticks and Stones department brought 
no less than 112 replies — offers to sell 
fishing camps all the way from $1,500 to 
$42,000. The fellow with the 42,000 
smacker joint evidently didn’t notice that 
my title was “editor.” 

Thanks a lot for getting me started on 
something I’ve been planning for years. 

D. R. McCLEARY, Editor, 
PARTS PUPS Magazine, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
WANTS MORE STRIPERS 
Dear Sir: 

I especially enjoyed reading the recent 
article by John Dillin, “Fresh Water 
Stripers.” I am 100 per cent for an all out 
effort to encourage breeding and _ stocking 
of this splendid game fish. From personal 
experiences fishing for stripers in Jersey 
waters, I know that it’s a game fighter in 
its own class, besides being a splendid food 
fish, 

R. HUDSON, 
Daytona Beach 
GOOD HORSE SENSE 
Dear Sir: 

As one who must consistently review the 
periodicals of our various state game de- 
partments, may I offer hearty congratula- 
tions to Florida on the appearance of Jack 
Harper's article “Ain’t Cracker Game Good 
Enough?” in the February issue of FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE. This analysis contains 
more horse sense and down-to-earth think- 
ing than I have seen in game department 
literature in the past year. 

JOSEPH J. HICKEY, 
Associate Professor, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 











Tommy the Chimp and 
his girl friend, Joan, have 
a fling at bream fishing.— 
Photo by C. H. Anderson. 
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Taxidermist A. B. Register puts the finishing 
touches on what will soon be an eye- 
catching trophy for a proud fisherman. 





By BILL SNYDER 


There’s a 


LTHOUGH the art of taxidermy 
dates back some 300 years, 


® it’s a profession that is at- 

tracting countless thousands of new 

QO QO 2 U In customers each year in this modern 
SEIU Ree BE 

In recent years, mounted fish and 

e animals have graced the walls of the 

executive office of at least two presi- 

dents of the United States. It’s a hard 

task these days to find a sportsman 

who doesn’t possess one or more 


mounted specimens to prove _ his 
prowess in the field. As far as sports- 


men are concerned, taxidermy serves 

The average sportsman a double purpose. It provides them 

doesn't realize how much work and know-how it Wau Deeps al rena ier Oba nonne 
or fishing thrill they’ll never forget, 

takes to produce that mounted bass so proudly and it often saves them from being 
. ; ; called downright liars when they can 

displayed in his trophy room. back up an exciting yarn with a 


mounted 14-pound bigmouth or a 200 
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pound black bear they captured four 
or five years ago. 

Three hundred years ago taxidermy 
merely called for stuffing the skin of 
a bird, a fish, or an animal, and the 
job was done. Today, however, the 
same profession calls for an artist 
capable of fashioning a statue of a 
dead creature which will exactly fit 
the skin of that particular trophy and 
then stand erect and pose as a coun- 
terpart of life for many years to come. 
Definitely, it is not a job for amateurs. 

Today there are scores and scores 
of qualified taxidermists busily en- 
gaged at their art in all sections of 
Florida. With few exceptions, their 
procedure in preserving wildlife is 
identical. 


SHORT time ago I spent an in- 

teresting and productive half- 
day in the busy workshop of A. B. 
(Abie) Register, chief taxidermist at 
the Florida Wild Animal Ranch in 
St. Petersburg. At the end of my 
visit with Abie I was firmly convinced 
of two things: Properly mounting a 
fish, bird, or animal isn’t, as I had 
supposed, a matter of just a day or 
two—it’s a painstaking task that 
easily stretches into weeks, sometimes 
months, before it is completed; fur- 
thermore, if a taxidermist expects to 
turn out satisfactory work, he must 
possess first-hand knowledge of the 
anatomy and true coloring of practic- 
ally everything that swims, flies, or 
lives in the wild. 

Specimens, ranging from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, have reached 
Register’s workshop since he was 
appointed chief taxidermist at the 
Florida Wild Animal Ranch back in 
1946. At one time or another he has 
preserved everything ranging from a 
massive 20-foot killer whale, weighing 
2,600 pounds,. to a tiny flying fish that 
tipped the scales at slightly less than 
an ounce! 

Strangely enough, most of the 
specimens brought to taxidermists for 
mounting are far from being record- 
breakers. Usually they are very ordi- 
nary size—simply being preserved to 
recall a certain thrill to a sportsman 
in the years to come. While I was 
interviewing Register, two excited 
twins, as identical as two peas in a 
pod, burst into his office. One of 
them carried a black grouper that 
likely weighed less than five pounds. 
The other proudly displayed a one- 
pound rock bass. 

“We want ’em mounted right away,” 
the twins shouted in unison. “Today 
was our first deep-sea fishing trip 
and these are what we caught. We 
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Identical twins gaze proudly at two fish, caught on a deep-sea trip, that will be mounted 
for display in their haberdashery shop at Lakewood, Ohio. 


want ’em mounted so we can display 
‘em in our haberdashery shop at Lake- 
wood, Ohio.” 

Judging from the twins’ enthus- 
iasm, it is more than likely the two 
fish couldn’t have been bought for a 
hundred-dollar bill — and yet, they 
wouldn’t have made a good meal for 
two hungry fishermen! 


REPARING a fish for mounting, I 
learned while watching Register 

at work, is an intricate deal. 
First of all, the specimen is half- 
buried in a box of white sand where 


the fish is carefully shaped to con- 
form with the desires of the owner. 
Next, it is encased in a thick coating 
of moulding plaster which hardens 
for 15 or 20 minutes before it is 
removed. The inside of the mould 
contains every intricate marking. of 
the fish from stem to stern. 


Now it’s time to skin out the fish. 
This operation begins with slitting 
the fish along the side that will not 
show when it eventually is mounted. 
Skinning a fish requires plenty of 
patience, considerable skill, and an 


After being buried half-way in white sand, the fish to be mounted is encased in a thick 
coating of moulding plaster to obtain an exact pattern of the specimen. 
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The inside of the white mould contains every intricate marking of the fish from stem to 
stern after it has hardened 15 or 20 minutes. 


awful lot of care. Strangely, the skin 
of a kingfish or a bonito is so thin 
after being removed that a newspaper 
can be read through it easily! On the 
other hand, the skin of a tarpon is a 
quarter-inch thick. 

Once the fish skin has been peeled 
off, it is slated for a series of chemical 
baths. One of them removes the 
grease; another is a tanning solution. 
From the start to the finish of the 
curing process, the skin must be kept 
completely submerged and out of the 


air at all times. Then it is covered 
with a moth-proofing paste preserva- 
tive. 


Assuming that the chemical bath 
solutions have been properly prepared, 
the skin will exactly fit every detail 
of the original mould. However, 
Register still shudders when he recalls 
the day several years ago when one 
of his assistants made a mistake while 
compounding the tanning solution. 

“We were preparing the skin of a 
30-inch grouper, but when I took it 


When the “stuffed” fish is removed from the mould, the fins and tail are covered with 
cardboard to avoid breaking them during a six-weeks drying period. 
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out of the bath my eyes bugged out of 
my head. It had shrunk to a mere 
six inches!” he explained. “If you 
don’t think I had a hard time ex- 
plaining that one off to a proud 
sportsman, then you’ve got onother 
guess coming. Anyway, I’ve _ been 
doing my own chemical mixing ever 
since.” 

The treated skin next is carefully 
fitted to the intricate contours of the 
original white mould before the taxi- 
dermist starts packing in a compound 
filler and inserts a sort of wire netting © 
in the very center of the specimen. If 
the fish is to be mounted on a wooden 
plaque, a block of wood equipped with 
small stove bolts is packed in along 
the side that will not show when the 
fish is finally mounted. 

The “stuffed” fish then is removed 
from the mould and the fins and tail 
are carefully covered on both sides 
with thick cardboard. This is done to 
avoid breaking then during the drying 
period that continues from four to 
six weeks. 

Once the specimen is sufficiently 
dry, Register begins restoring the 
original coloring through the use of 
aniline dyes which he applies with a 
rag rather than a brush. After the 
true coloring has been fully restored, 
the fish is sprayed 20 to 380 times 
with clear lacquer. As a final step 
the fish is supplied with a lifelike set 
of glass eyes. Then it is ready to 
grace the den wall of its proud owner. 


HE PREPARATION of animals for 
mounting is somewhat similar 
to that of fish except that cleaning 
fluid is used instead of a de-greaser, 
and it ordinarily requires 28 days for 
tanning. The cured skin then is care- 
fully fitted over a papier-mache form. 
Glass eyes are inserted and the job is 
completed. 

Register admits that the prepara- 
tion of birds for mounting likely calls 
for the most patience and skill in his 
profession. 

Assuming that a bird has been shot 
prior to being left for mounting, the 
first task of the taxidermist is to 
plug all of the shot-holes with cotton. 
In this regard, Register offers sound 
advice to all hunters who kill speci- 
mens for mounting purposes. To as- 
sure a life-like, clean job, plug the 
shot holes with cotton immediately 
after killing the fowl. Wash the bird 
thoroughly in clear, cold water before 
taking it to a taxidermist, he suggests. 

As the very first step in preparing a 
fowl for mounting, the tongue is re- 
moved and the throat plugged with 

(Continued Page 14) 
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A farmer who wants quail disks the edge of his field for a wildlife border. 


ge sy OUD THINK raising a bumper 
&/ crop of quail was easier than 

a raising a crop of weeds, if 
you saw some of the requests for 
quail-food seed currently coming in to 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. ‘““My quail are about all gone. 
Please send me some food seed that 
will grow on a sandhill.” A more 
typical one was, “I haven’t got any 
woods, but I’ve bought a 40-acre 
bottomland pasture and want to start 
some quail coveys. I understand you 
always find quail where there’s quail 
food, so please send me all the seed 
you can spare...” 


Don’t laugh at these requests. It is 
fortunate for the state that the trend 
of its landowners is toward better 
conservation. What makes the Com- 
mission weep is that eager but unin- 
formed farmers and stockmen are in 
some cases expecting pure miracles. 
It would be a fine thing indeed if 
every landowner looked to the future 
as regards his quail populations—but 
the Commission doesn’t want these 
landowners to pour its quail-food 
seeds down the sink of impossible 
chance, or to waste their own time. 
Scattering a handful of seed to the 
four winds will not produce quail, any 
more than the usual farm crop can be 
produced by such optimistic methods. 

Quail management, in fact, in its 
proper and broadest sense is far more 
complex than most landowners realize. 
The only effective way to increase 
birds is proper management of food, 
and habitat. No cattleman would ex- 
pect to accomplish very much toward 
improving his land for grazing by 





The average farmer can produce 
bobwhites on his land by supply- 
ing food and cover. But he should 
have a sound knowledge of how 
to go about it. 


by Robert W. Murray 
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broadcasting grass seed in the woods 
and then forgetting all about it. Pro- 
duction of food for game is no dif- 
ferent. If the limiting factor for birds 
on the landowner’s property is a 
shortage of food, then he must pro- 
duce food in abundance. Unless he is 
willing to pay the cost of production 
he will never accomplish anything. 
His results will be in direct propor- 
tion to the time, effort, and capital 
invested. But isn’t that true of any- 
thing? Nothing comes free, not even 
quail shooting. The free quail-hunting 
of the past, long unsupported by 
proper management and development, 
necessarily has become a_ luxury 
rather than a privilege. 

The purpose of the Commission is 
not to discourage the improvement of 
land for quail, but to encourage 
proper ways and means of improve- 
ment so that desired results can be 
attained. It is to give full informa- 
tion on improvement through food 
and cover plantings, including costs. 
The Commission is spending around 
$10,000 annually on the program and 
will probably spend a great deal more 
in years to come if there is adequate 
return to show for the investment. 

Successful quail management de- 
pends upon much more than merely 
having an abundance of food. Birds 
must also have suitable cover in which 
to nest and escape their enemies, and 
this cover must be adjacent to good 
plantings or the birds will never 
benefit from them. There must be a 
good distribution of food and cover 
on the land if the landowner is to 
have a good quail population. If the 





A strip of bi-color lespedeza planted in the middle of a farmer's cornfield. This will furnish 
excellent quail food. 





A farmer should check the production of his quail food plants at frequent intervals. 





landowner expects to have quail, he 
must break up his land use pattern 
into small acreages so that there are 
many places for birds to feed near 
suitable cover. Large continuous acre- 
ages of crop land and pasture, today 
common in many agricultural centers, 
support few or no birds. Modern 
methods of clean farming and large 
Scale farming operations have de- 
stroyed necessary cover. Here restora- 
tion of cover will contribute more 
toward restoration of quail than at- 
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tention given to food plantings. Leav- 
ing and planting brushy hedge rows 
is one means of providing cover. 

On timber land where there is 
plenty of cover the limiting factor for 
birds is usually a shortage of food. 
Food can be provided in woods by 
planting, or naturally by carefully 
controlled burning and selective cut- 
ting. Grazing should be controlled in 
either case. 

On pasture land there is usually a 
shortage of both food and cover. Im- 


proved pasture land will need to be 
managed for both food and cover 
before it will support any birds what- 
ever. Although it is usually a costly 
undertaking, large acreages should be 
broken up into smaller acreages by 
interspersed food and cover plantings. 

The provision of food and cover by 
natural means will not be considered 
here, except to note that natural man- 
agement is sometimes uneconomical in 
that it often interferes with other 


(Continued Page 14) 








Do snakes milk cows? Can groundhogs foretell the weather? Does a 


porcupine shoot his quills? These are all popular beliefs, but the scientists say— 
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It is about as logical to say snakes milk cows as to say cows milk snakes. 





by S. R. Winters 


NAKES do not milk cows! To say that they do, 
S contrary to popular belief, is about as logical as 

saying that cows milk snakes. Another myth ex- 
ploded as a fantasy from the “Arabian Nights” is the 
belief that eagles swoop down and carry off children. 
Ornithologists say Sinbad the Sailor, in the “Arabian 
Nights”, is about the only one who has ever been treated 
to that sort of sky-ride. 

So-called milk snakes, when full grown, are rarely 
more than five feet long and obviously incapable of milk- 
ing even the most gentle bovine. As a matter of fact, 
milk snakes prefer water. In debunking experiments, 
wildlife technicians of the National Park Service found 
that milk snakes drink milk only when suffering from 
the most acute thirst, and in such cases they take the 
beverage not from cows but from more conventional 
containers. Milk snakes are in the farmer’s barn for 
no more nefarious purpose than that of catching the 
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mice which eat the grain the farmer buys to feed the 
cows which produce the milk the farmer sells at market 
co you and me. 

For years golden and bald eagles have been shot down 
in this country as suspected violators of the Lindbergh 
Law. Yet, there has never been a verification or single 
instance of truth in this old wives’ tale. The golden 
eagle, a species larger than the bald eagle, weighs on an 
average slightly more than 10 pounds. The very few 
exceptions never reach a weight in excess of 14 pounds. 
It is true that this bird has a wing-lifting power much 
greater proportionately than the size of its body. Yet, 
these powerful birds cannot lift over six or eight pounds 
—with 10 pounds as an absolute maximum. Of course, 
it is entirely true that if an eagle should lose all its 
fear of human habitation, which is extremely unlikely, 
it might swoop down and pick up a newborn, or very 
young infant, if that baby happened to be left alone in 
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If you think an owl is blind in daytime try to catch one some 
bright day. 


the wide open spaces—which is also extremely unlikely. 

Our early colonial settlers killed off the northern raven 
because they were supposed to harbor devils, demons, 
and evil spirits who preyed upon the good fortunes and 
stocks of the struggling pioneers. Hawks have been 
slaughtered because of the belief that the only good 
hawk is a dead hawk. However, the hawk is one of our 
most valuable mouse-killers. 


NOTHER popular fallacy believed by arm-chair nature 
lovers is that owls are blind in the daytime. A 
simple experiment, not even requiring a butterfly net, 
is to take a handful of salt and go out and try to catch 
one some nice sunny day. About the only one which can 
be caught during the daytime because he can’t see you 
is the one fourth to the right, third shelf, city museum. 
And, of course, you’ve heard the one about the poor 
sociable goof who met up with a porcupine with definite 
anti-social inclinations? You know, the one where the 
porcupine ran him through, or let him have it the sure- 
shooting quill way? Not so, say those in the know! The 
dermal muscles of a porcupine are arranged so that 
when its back is humped the quills stand out on end like 
the hairs on the scruff of any “Fido” or “Rover”. The 
quills are substantially fixed to Mr. and Mrs. Willie 
Porcupine’s heads, back, legs, and simply serve as a 
“nettlesome” cover to those who want to play pat-pat. 
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The tail of the porcupine is his only instrument of de- 
fense. While the quills are not fastened as firmly on the 
tail as on other parts of the body, they cannot do a 
dead-eye Dick on an innocent by-stander. Of course, if 
the tail hits you, that’s a different matter. You may 
have to pull out a prickle or two. 


Don’t let anyone tell you that a beaver is a diminutive 
Paul Bunyon. A beaver has no innate sense of direction 
for tree-felling. Ask the man who owns one. Often the 
very tree the beaver is felling falls on its feller and 
that’s strictly de trop in any tree-cutting language, and 
smacks of the rankest of amateurs. The mistaken idea 
that a beaver knows his tree-lopping comes from the 
fact that around beaver ponds, as around most woods, 
ponds, or creeks, the trees tend to lean toward the pond 
or creek opening and fall naturally to the water when 
cut. 


Another expose of Mr. Beaver’s craftsmanship lies in 
the fact that his tail is no trowel. He doesn’t use it to 
transport or carry mud used in his building operations. 
That flat appendage is used for steering himself through 
the water and for lifting and depressing the body. 
Sometimes, on his tired days, the beaver uses his tail 
as a prop when he chews down a tree. About the only 
pounding the beaver does with his tail is upon the pond, 
as a warning or danger signal. Mud is transported under 
his chin and is chinked by his forepaws, despite claims 
of some nature publications and faked photographs. 

As a matter of fact, most nature yarns are just that— 
yarn containing no wool. When exposed to the hot water 
and shining light of scientific investigation, they fade 
out or shrink away to nothing. 


ANY of nature’s myths fall into the category of 
M either being a benediction or a malediction—and 
as good and bad omens they may have persisted since 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. For 
instance, if a bird flies into your home it is a forerunner 

(Continued Page 18) 


Contrary to popular belief the porcupine is no Deadeye Dick with 
his quills. 











Seminole Indians were honor guests 
at Chalo Nitka. Coffee and “‘canned 
cow’ were not new to them. 


2 Day of the Bass 











(Nome 150 years ago Jose Gaspar, 
“®, the pirate, made a bold entry 
“ into the sleepy fishing village 
of Tampa. In return for the notoriety 
of that visit the city of Tampa has 
for many years set aside a day of 
swashbuckling merry-making known 
as Gasparilla Day. Bradenton and 
Sarasota have their festivals that do 
honor to other visitors of a long-past 
day, De Sota and his daughter, Sara 
de Sota. Running down the list of 
other up-and-coming cities of the 
state, the record shows that practic- 
ally every one pays some type of fes- 
tive homage to an alien resident of 
the state. Edison Day in Ft. Myers 
pays tribute to a famous winter resi- 
dent. Hastings has its potatoes; Rus- 
kin the tomato, and in Sanford it’s 
celery that takes the throne for a day. 
None are exactly native Floridians. 





But Moore Haven, a community of 
800 nestled in the flat, rich muckland 
just north of the Everglades, has 
gone them one better. It celebrates a 
native resident, the black bass, with a 
day named by the state’s oldest in- 
habitants, the Seminole Indians. Moore 
Haven follows the usual pattern of 
such festivals, but it has a flavor of 
its own. The program, thanks to the 
talent of the Glades County folks for 
alligator grunting and turkey calling, 
is colorful in itself, but more colorful 
are the people, especially some 200 
Seminole Indians who turn out to 
celebrate a day named in their own 
language—Chalo Nitka, meaning Day 
of the Bass. 


Chalo Nitka is a newcomer among 
festivals. Last year, a few Glades 
County farmers and businessmen de- 
cided it was time that more was heard 
of Moore Haven and the lush fields 
nearby. So they organized the Glades 
County Chamber of Commerce with 
Tom Dazey, a prosperous dairy far- 
mer, as its president. The same year 
the Chamber put on the first Chalo 
Nitka celebration. 


As it is with all festivals the world 
over, Moore Haven bedecks itself with 
red, white and blue bunting, the mer- 
chants compete with each other with 
store front decorations and about 
noon of the big day the merry-making 
begins with the inevitable parade of 
floats, pretty girls and, in this case, a 
band of hard-riding cowboys and cow- 
girls right off the Florida cattle 
plains. But there the sameness with 
other festivals ends. There are no 
signs of the glaring and blaring car- 
nival so closely connected with other 
celebrations; no street hawkers of 
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The casting tournament offered events in distance and accuracy casting for rod and reel and fly line fishermen. Nationally known 
champs participated. 





Turkey calling, the feature event of the day, drew several 
feminine contenders as well as rugged outdoorsmen. 


Two of Florida’s most famous residents—the 
Seminole Indian and the black 
bass—come into their own when Moore Haven 


celebrates Chalo Nitka- 
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Josie Billy gives out in the “gator grunting” contest. 
Strangely, no Indian made a first place in the contest. 


Guests came in every type conveyance. Mule-drawn 
buggy, swamp buggy and Model “’T”’. 








Chalo Nitka is completely homegrown and homespun. All of the feature events of the 


day took place on the town square. 


To the contest judges, Col. Davidson, Billy Bowlegs, Bill Piper and Ross Allen, 


of choosing the champion wildlife callers. 


fell the lot 


souvenirs, balloons or lapel pins, no 
merry-go-round, no ferris wheel, no 
aroma of hamburger and _ frying 
onions. 

Chalo Nitka is completely home- 
spun. All of the entertainment of the 
day-and-a-half celebration stems en- 
tirely from the chores and pastimes 
of the people who live on the fringe 
of the ’Glades. So thoroughly does it 
include the pastimes of the people that 
even the more reticent of the Seminole 
men, who usually have nothing to do 
with the white man’s ways, joins in 
the games and competes for the cash 
prizes offered. 


After the parade makes its circuit 
of the community’s business district 
and begins to disperse the people 
gather on the town square where the 
entertainment will take place. 


A dry-land fishing contest, in which 
several nationally known rod and reel 
experts enter, starts off the after- 
noon’s activities. Prizes are offered 
for the longest plug cast and the most 
accurate cast. Fly line experts also 
compete in placing a dry fly nearest 
a target and in laying out the greatest 
length of line. But the local folks, 
figuring that anyone living on the 
shores of Okeechobee should be able 
to handle a fish line, are anxiously 
waiting for the big event of the day— 
a contest of the woodsman and hunter 


By sundown this little Seminole was ready 
to say goodbye to Chalo Nitka until another 
year, 
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that is far out of the line of the 
angling tournament winners. 

The master of ceremonies, in a 
completely informal manner, now asks 
for all to gather around the platform 
at the far end of the square. The 
Grand Championships in turkey, quail, 
duck calling and “’gator gruntin’”’ 
are about to begin. Will the contes- 
tants please come up on the stage? 

And up they come—a Seminole in a 
clean, vari-colored blouse and tattered 
trousers; a white man in outdoor 
khaki, just in from a four day trek 
through the Everglades; a housewife, 
who admits to be “just a bit nervous 
—please wait a minute;” a local 
woodsman, displaying trophies of the 
hunt, mounts the stage with a hat 
covered with six-inch wild turkey 
beards. Dozens, timid at first, make 
their way to the platform. 


And the judges? Well, they are no 
less colorful than the participants. 
There’s Billy Bowlegs, a handsome 
and venerable Seminole with walrus 
mustache; Bill Piper, a bearded giant 
in tweed sport jacket, a true Florida 
woodsman, who breeds and trains wild 
animals; Ross Allen, alligator wrestler 
and rattlesnake milker; Col. W. M. 
(Shorty) Davidson, rotund and dapper 
operator of Silver Springs. Out of 
sight of the contestants, it is their lot 
to determine who of the grunters, 
callers and whistlers would stand the 
best chance of attracting the game 
into shooting range. As each contes- 
tant gives out with his best vocal at- 
traction for the wild game it is along 
a fine line of distinction that the 
judges have to make a_ decision. 
Strangely enough, the real woodsmen, 
the Seminole Indians who entered the 
contest, could do no better than take 
a second place against their white 
brothers in calling the birds. 


After the contests, there’s a dinner 
for all on the square with barbecued 
beef and pork and swamp cabbage 
prepared in the approved cracker 
fashion. 


The following day there are out- 
board races for all classes of com- 
petition under the supervision of the 
Florida Federation of Outboard Clubs. 
And for those who would rather fish, 
there’s a membership in the Roya! 
Order of Bass to anyone catching a 
black bass. For the angler catching 
the largest bass there is a $25.00 
prize, the king’s crown, and the glory 
of ruling over the Knights and Ladies 
of the Royal Order of Bass until the 
following year when Florida’s true 
citizen will come into its own again 
for one day—Chalo Nitka Day. 
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THE STORY OF THE LI TLE KEY DEER. -— 
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THEY FIGHT FOR 


HE FUTURE of Florida’s famous 
Key Deer is hanging on a thin 
thread! Within recent months 
alarmed sportsmen have awakened 
to the fact that the small remain- 
ing nucleus of the most unique 
deer in the United States is headed 
for extinction unless quick, drastic 
action is taken by state and fed- 
eral agencies. 


Assuming that quick and ade- 
quate action is forthcoming— it is 
to be hoped that it won’t prove to 
be too little and too late. If it does, 
then the last of Florida’s “pocket- 
size” deer is doomed to join the 
ranks of the completely vanished 
passenger pigeon. 

For many, Many years key deer 
have been on Florida’s protected 
list but despite this protection, 
illegal hunters have diminshed the 
midget deer ranks to an estimated 
30 to 40 survivors scattered in a 
group of subtropical keys between 
Key West and the Florida main- 
land. Big Pine Key, No-Name Key 
and others in the vicinity comprise 
the present range of the diminu- 
tive key deer. 


Valiantly, the remaining deer 
show unusual ruggedness and 
tenacity of life as they swim from 
island to island in search of fresh 
water and in a last-ditch effort 
to elude year-round illegal hunt- 
ers, who burn off the keys to con- 
centrate the deer and run them to 
exhaustion with dogs. 


The scattered but indignant 
human residents on the few keys 
that constitute the only remaining 
habitat of the attractive little 
deer attribute most of the fre- 
quent fires on their keys to illegal 
hunters from the mainland, Key 
West, and even from Cuba, who 
come to the islands to engage in 
the “sport.” Many of the illegal 
hunters, it is reported, also put 
dogs ashore on the keys, and then 
wait in boats for the exhausted 
“midgets” to enter the water in 
an effort to escape. 
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SURVIVAL! 


The Key deer appears to be a 
diminutive form of the well known 
white-tailed deer—which also oc- 
cupy some of the keys. Many 
naturalists, however, believe the 
animal to be a unique species. The 
average adult deer measures about 
38 inches from nose to tail, is 26 
to 29 inches tall, and weighs about 
50 pounds. 

Due to the diminishing number 
of Key deer still alive, and the 
remote area comprising their “last 
stand” habitat, but few sportsmen 
have ever experienced the thrill of 
seeing one. However, history 
proves that Key deer were first 
found when Columbus discovered 
America. In his memoirs he de- 
scribed a small animal that since 
has come to be known as the Key 
deer, a fact that establishes the 
existence of the diminutive deer 
on Florida Keys more than 450 
years ago. 

Recently, a party of sportsmen 
sighted a number of the deer while 
approaching Big Pine Key. 

“AS we approached the Key in 
our boat, I saw what I believed to 
be a herd of fawns,” one of the 
sportsmen reported later. “How- 
ever, after looking closely with a 
pair of binoculars, I observed one 
animal with horns—a miniature 
stag. As we beached, they turned 
tail and I realized that all of them 
were adult deer of pigmy stature 
about a yard long and no taller 
than two feet.” 7 

Rep. Charles Bennett, of Jack* 
sonville, is the most recent of- 
ficial to take up the fight in 
Washington to save the nation’s 
few remaining Key deer from total 
extinction. At this time he is con- 
ferring with government officials 
in Washington in an effort to map 


out a protective program with real _ 


teeth in it. Scores of Florida 
sportsmen have suggested govern- 
ment purchase of the islands still 
offering a “last frontier’ to save 
Key deer from becoming just a 
memory. —Helen Sullivan 
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. . . TAXIDERMY 
(Continued from Page 5) 


eetton. After an incision has been 
made from the fork of the breast to 
the vent, the bird is carefully skinned. 
The bird’s skull is removed and all 
substance removed from it before it 
again is attached to the beak. It takes 
from three to six weeks to properly 
dry and cure the feathered skin. 

As soon as the bird has_ been 
skinned, the body is laid on a table 
and an exact replica reproducing the 
body is fashioned from tow (fine 
hemp rope). String is wound on to 
give the body and neck the natural 
form. The same type string is also 
employed in duplicating scores of 
muscles and even the wind-pipe. Many 
times, while the body is being fash- 
ioned, a micrometer is used to cali- 
brate the exact contours of the real 
bird. 

Once the skin is thoroughly dried 
and has been fitted perfectly to the 
man-made body, wires are run upward 
from the bottom of the feet, through 
the legs, and then are secured to the 
body. Another wire is run from the 
front of the body, through the neck 
and terminates in the skull. When the 
feathers have been brushed to a life- 
like lustre, the fowl is ready to assume 
an attractive role in a museum or a 
sportsman’s trophy room. 

Long experience has convinced 
Register that a taxidermist must be 
ready at all times to face tasks that, 
first-hand, might appear impossible. 
He admits however that he very def- 
initely was puzzled the day back in 
1947 when a big truck pulled up to 
his workshop and unloaded a 20-foot 
black killer whale that had been slain 
off the Gulf coast at nearby Pass-a 
Grille. 

“The darn thing looked as big as a 
mountain, and I didn’t know too much 
about the anatomy of whales, but I 
agreed to mount it,” Register explains. 

After delving into the innards of 
the sea-monster, he decided that de- 
greasing the whale was out of the 
question — there appeared to be a 
three-inch wall of fat growing to the 
sking 

Scratching his head, Register called 
—of all people—a local undertaker. 

“T’m going to embalm a whale and 
I'll need about 10 gallons of for- 
maldehyde,” he told the startled fune- 
ral director. 

Before the whale embalming project 
had been brought to a conclusion, 
Register recalls smilingly, he had used 
70 gallons of formaldehyde instead of 
10. In addition, it required a solid 
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truckload of shavings to fill the 
whale’s cave-like innards. Evidently 
the taxidermist’s first and last ex- 
periment with a whale was a grand 
success. The mounted whale is still 
being exhibited by a showman who 
has displayed the mammal in nearly 
every section of the United States. 

From where I sit it appears that 
taxidermy isn’t something to be con- 
fused with a hobby. The fellow who 
accepts it as a profession is walking 
into a hard job. What’s more, he’d 
better be backed with a lot of knowl- 
edge about wildlife whether it be a 
bear, a flying fish, or a _ two-ton 
whale. : 


IF YOU WANT QUAIL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


land use practices and requires too 
much land that might better be de- 
voted to the production of something 
else. If planted and maintained prop- 
erly, food and cover plantings for 
quail need not occupy more than one 
per cent of the land. A great many 
quail can be produced on this amount 
of land with very little interference 
with other land use practices, and the 
Commission supplies both food and 


cover planting stock to interested 
landowners. 
These supplied foods, which are 


here detailed, are of high quality and 
yield that will last throughout the 
winter. A high yield is necessary so 


that an abundance of food can be 
produced on small areas; a lot of food 


is necessary to hold birds in one 
location throughout the winter 
months. On _ valuable agricultural 


lands food plantings should be made 
on sectors unsuited for the profitable 
production of crops—planting a fif- 
teen or twenty foot strip or border 
alongside the woods or hedgerow is a 
perfect place. This land is poor for 
crops because of competition from 
trees. Plantings in the woods may be 
either a strip or a square plot; it is 
more economical to use the square 
plot if fencing is necessary. Different 
methods apply to planting and main- 
taining food plots of the various types 
of food distributed by the Com- 
mission. 

First among food plants are Bicolor 
and Thunbergii lespedezas, bush leg- 
umes that attain a height of six to 
eight feet and are excellent bird 
foods. They are perennials and need 
to be planted only once. Plantings are 
made in January from nursery grown 
seedlings, in three foot rows, spaced 
at two-foot intervals in the row. A 
one-eighth acre planting requires 
1,000 seedlings and will furnish win- 
ter food for one covey of quail. If 
planted in the form of a strip or 
border, the planting should be 15 feet 
(five rows) wide and 400 feet long. 
Planting should be on a well-prepared 
seed bed that has been limed at the 

(Continued Page 19) 
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LAKE ISTOKPOGA LAKE MINNEOLA 

Rains that finally were welcomed to High- Fishing in Lake County’s Lake Minneola 
lands county after a lengthy drought resulted “these days is somewhat like buying a grab- 
in bringing the bass and specks into action. bag—you never know what you are likely to 
Lake Istokpoga and Arbuckle Creek. Thé big catch. Fishermen have been taking home 
boys have really been giving sportsmen many choice catches of catfish, crappie, bluegills, 
a tussle and there’s plenty of gétion awaiting and black bass. Take Mr. Duke of Minneola, 
fishermen who head to this £hoigg. spot. Re- for instance. He recently copped a swell 14- 
cently, big blue gills have stafted 7a on- pound |-ounce bass out of the lake. Then too, 
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Charles Padgett, his Wite\and sor Aipneola. Catches are 
accounted for their full“Bag limit of = ere from one pound 
while fishing in the creek jus ort.distance 4 7g hoose your own fishing 
from the lake. A. C. Gee, of Sebring a al ‘até: 
up a 934-pound black bass near the same 
All of the fishermen were registered a 
popular Arbuckle Creek Fish Camp ope¢ 
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has shown consistent results for patient fish- great a Por bass while live bait or a 
ermen during the last few weeks. You're al- Dipsy Doodle fool the specks to a surprising 
most certain to take home a black bass or degree. Best results are attained during early 
two if you stick to roaches or live shiners, and morning fishing at the south end of Lake 
fish during the morning. Helen or the north end of Lake Washington. 
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SUMMER FISHING CONTESTS 


Many of the sportsmen’s clubs and 
chambers of commerce have begun their 
annual fishing rodeos and _ tournaments. 
However, there has been a dampening of 
the spirits insofar as publicity on_ this 
type of recreation is concerned. Several 
such tournaments have been called “lot- 
teries” in the eyes of the U. S. Postal auth- 
' orities and, as such, information, listing of 
prizes, etc., may not be sent through the 
mail as it has been in the past. As a 
matter of fact, publicity on such contests 
may not even be announced through the 
medium of magazines, newspapers, or other 
literature which may find its way into the 
mail. Some sponsors of these tournaments 
have resorted to sending out their entry 
blanks, etc., via express in order to cover 
their mailing lists. 

Florida is perhaps affected more severely 
than many other coastal States, and ul- 
timately may suffer economically unless 
something is done to alter the situation. 


All clubmen may help straighten this 
matter out by immediately contacting our 
Congressmen and Senators and _ insisting 
that H. R. 7619 be brought out of the 
Committee on the Judiciary at an early 
date, and recommended favorably. This bill 
has already received the approval of. the 
National Wildlife Federation which is now 
endeavoring to get a little steam behind it. 


UNITY IS THE KEY 
TO SUCCESS 


Whether you belong to a club or not, if 
you are a fisherman, it is your express 
responsibility to respond to the needs for 
your assistance in keeping Florida alive as 
a prominent fishing resort State. It will be 
to your advantage to join your local con- 
servation or sportsman’s club so that you 
may reap the multitude of benefits and 
pleasures from close association with these 
organized workers for better conservation 
conditions in our State. If you do not know 
the names of the club nearest your resi- 
dence, a postal card addressed to the 
Federation will bring this information to 
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you promptly, together with full informa- 
tion concerning the objectives and purposes 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation, and how 
you may benefit from this association. 

This is the day when numerous sneak 
bills intended to handicap the privileges of 
the sportsmen or make them the targets for 
additional tax levies of various nature are 
being introduced in Congress. Without your 
Federation to carefully screen every bill 
pertinent to conservation, sports activities, 
boating, etc., the privileges of the sports- 
men might soon be so restricted they 
wouldn’t be worth the trouble. 

There must be unity among sportsmen 
and all other citizens if we are to keep 
Florida a hunting and fishing mecca. The 
best unity is the support of your Federation, 
so that we may become an even stronger 
force behind our legislature and our Con- 
gress. We have nothing but a mutual goal 
at stake. It is essential to unify our efforts 
at once, and prepare for a secure future in 
fishing and hunting privileges for all. Join 


NS 


‘I know I’ve missed a few today, but he’s getting too fresh offering me a cigar and 
shaking my hand when I hit one!” 


your club, and join your Florida Wildlife 
Federation. Thousands of dollars are spent 
annually for your privileges. Your small 
contribution, or large, if you desire to make 
it so, will aid in a most worthy cause when 
placed in the hands of the Federation to be 
used in support of our objectives. If you 
are not in a position to contribute or join 
a club, then be kind enough to give us your 
name as a person who may be depended 
upon to aid in such legislative activities as 
are necessary to protect our recreational 
privileges and restore our wildlife resources. 


CALL FOR PROGRAM 
SUGGESTIONS 


With the dates and place of the next 
annual convention of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation now established it is requested 
that each person desiring to attend please 
write the Federation describing the enter- 
tainment features which they would most 
like to have on the program during the 
convention. 


Last year there were trap and_ skeet 
shoots, skish tournaments, outboard motor- 
boat races, a fox hunt, and other outdoor 
recreational features during the convention. 
This year, at Sportsmans Lodge in Welaka, 
we want to present the attractions which 
are most desired by the members and their 
guests. In order to prepare the sports facili- 
ties for such events, it will be appreciated 
if you will advise us of your preference so 
that plans may get underway for interesting 
and well-selected contests of your choice. 
Simply address your letter to Florida Wild- 
life Federation headquarters, and it will be 
referred to the chairman on_ recreational 
activities. 
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Federation to Hold 
Next District Meet 
At Eagle Nest Camp 


Chairman R. M. Sheetz, Time and Place 
Committee for the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion, announced that the May 6th and 7th 
meeting of the Federation will be held at 
Eagle Nest Fish Camp on Lake Griffin, nine 
miles north of Leesburg. 

Jerry Garriott, manager of Eagle Nest, 
will have around forty boats available for 
the members and guests who desire to go 
fishing. He states that those who may 
wish to fly in will find a 2300 foot run- 
way or hydroplane anchorage on the lake. 
Sleeping accommodations will range from 
$1.75 per day per person. The recreation 
room will be used for the general meeting 
and will accommodate around 100 persons 
Meals will be served from the camp 
restaurant. 


Lake City Entertains 


Federation Officials 

LAKE CITY—With a gala street parade, 
headed by the local high school band and 
replete with caged animals loaned by Dales 
Circus, wintering here, the Florida Wildlife 
Federation district convention held here 
recently, got off to a colorful start. 

Federation officials expressed the opinion 
that the two-day meeting gave strong im- 
petus to the work of all sportsmen’s clubs 
throughout the state. 

The first meeting was called to order by 
Bill Hammons, president of the Columbia 
County Sportsmen’s Club, who then turned 
the gavel over to E. A. Markham, Federa- 
tion president. The two-day meeting was 
highlighted by addresses from County 
Judge G. Archie Buie, Jr.; State Forester 
C. H. Coulter; Cecil M. Webb, chairman 
of the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission; and Dr. F. G. Walton Smith, 
director of the University of Miami Marine 
Laboratory. 

A barbecue at Camp O’Leno drew a 
record crowd the first night of the con- 
vention. The session concluded the fol- 
lowing day with a luncheon at White 
Springs and an interesting trip through the 
famous Stephen Foster Memorial project. 
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Five past presidents of the Bay County Sportsmen’s Club posed before a massive clubhouse 

fireplace during a recent celebration of the club’s sixth birthday. From left to right the 

former prexies include: H. N. Mizell, Frank Mosley, C. S. Russ, J. L. Underwood, and 
G. W. McCall. 


Cooksey Named Director 
In National Federation 


Ralph G. Cooksey, past president of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
National Wildlife Federation. Cooksey was 
elected at the recent NWF annual meeting 
in San Francisco. 


Another southerner, Claude Kelley of 
Atmore, Ala., was elected national president, 
succeeding David Aylward of Boston. 
George Averitt of Dora, Ala., was re-elected 
vice-president. Dr. Havilah Babcock of 
Columbia, S. C., was also chosen as regional 
director, giving the southeast four high 
officials in the huge nationwide organization. 


In addition to being a director, Cooksey 
will serve as chairman of the Federation’s 
publicity committee. The National Wildlife 
Federation has more than 5,000,000 affil- 


iated members. 


Bay County Sportsmen 
Hold Mortgage Burning 


Members of the Bay County Sportsmen’s 
Club met recently at the clubhouse in Oka- 
loosa county for their annual birthday party 
and election of officers. 


A chicken and yellow rice dinner was 
topped off with a huge birthday cake em- 
bellished with six candles and yellow and 
green roses. At the election, A. W. Pledger 
was named president; Coy Rushing, vice- 
president; John W. Douglas, secretary; and 
H. N. Mizell, treasurer. Members of the 
board of directors include: George McCall, 
chairman, John Holley, Les Hawkins, J. I. 
Melvin, and C. M. Kelly. Highlight of the 
evenings program came with the burning 
of the last remaining note on the club- 
house. 

The club, which is incorporated, owns 48 
acres of what was once known as Bowling 


Field. 
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IT AIN’T NECESSARILY SO 


(Continued from Page 9) 


of significant news, but if this bird 
does not fly out again, then woe 
unto your neighbor. It is a sure sign 
of death in his family. However, if 
you live in Alabama, so the nature 
story runs, it is regarded the best of 
luck for a bird to enter your home, 
regardless of its exit. 


Woodpeckers have “pecked” their 
way into lilting songs of enduring 
fame but if one of these harmless 
birds hammers away on a tree on your 
place, legend has it that this wood- 
pecker is a bearer of bad news. But if 
the bird happens to be a wren—and is 
building a nest on your premises— 
that means good luck! Whippoorwills, 
on the other hand, mean _ severai 
things. Hearing them in the spring 
signifies that you’ll return to the 
same spot and be doing the identical 
job the following year. If, however, 
you make a wish at the moment of 
hearing a whippoorwill that wish most 
assuredly will come true! A wish-bone 
in flight, as it were! 

A rooster crowing in front of a 
house bespeaks company on the way, 
according to one of nature’s yarns. 
Yet if a rooster crows in Nova Scotia 
that foretells impending death—that 
is, if the rooster crows early in the 
morning, when he is supposed to! 


The lowly ant has been reckoned 
with, since ancient times, as a good 
or ill omen. Hebrews consider the ant 
as wise; Hindus regard the black ant 
as sacred; whereas in Bulgaria and 
Switzerland, the ant is accepted as a 
bad omen. France, according to legend, 
identifies bad luck with the wilful 
destruction of ant hills. The Pueblo 
Indians of North America believe ants 
are vindictive and, consequently, cause 
disease, curable only by an “Ant 
Doctor” or “Ant Society.”’ Taos In- 
dians harbor the superstition that if 
Indian women consort with white men 
that they will be transformed into red 
ants. American folklore claims that 
ants are natural weather forecasters— 
knowing when it will rain, and if ants 
are prolific in summer this is an 
augury of a severe winter. 


This is an old one but it persists 
with the tenacity of gossip at an old 
maids’ convention —that eating fish 
develops one’s brain. But don’t try to 
evolve into an Einstein overnight by 
eating copiously of Florida’s black 
bass, crappie, pompano or red snapper, 
for the most you may expect from 
consuming an abundance of fish is to 
digest it readily and not being slug- 
gish after meals your brain functions 


easily. A* similar myth, that has been 
debunked, is that frogs cause warts. 


Groundhogs and bears are also in- 
cluded in any list of myths—if they 
hibernate early this is supposed to 
portend a severe winter. You know 
the yarn about the groundhog seeing 
his shadow on February 2? Well, old 
Bruin is also a party to that yarn. If 
he comes out of his wallow and sees 
his shadow he will fall back into the 
arms of Morpheus, sleeping for 6 
weeks, while foul weather is a sure 
thing! 


Don’t try this one on a bear. Legend 
has it that if you fall down as dead 
while he is chasing you that Bruin 
will not molest his target! That is 
without proof and a distinctly ill- 
advised procedure! In India bears are 
thought to stave off disease and chil- 
dren are given rides on them as “pre- 
ventive medicine.” If a _ well-gaited 
bruin is not readily available, then a 
bear hair hung as an amulet around 
children’s necks is the next best thing. 


Other of nature’s children are sup- 
posed to exercise, as if by magic wand, 
medicinal properties on grown-ups 
and children. Bees’ stings, for ex- 
ample, have been regarded as medi- 
cine for rheumatism, arthritis, neu- 
ritis, etc. Some pain sufferers make 
periodical visits to beekeepers, and 
take prescribed doses (two stings) on 
each visit. In rural America, and 
Europe, too, bees are supposed to 
forewarn of ensuing death—that is, if 
they leave the house or quit making 
honey. In Ireland this fantasy is 
carried a bit further; crepe is hung 
on the hive if death occurs in the 
family of a beekeeper. Bees, says an- 
other of nature’s yarns, will not thrive 
if a quarrel over their owner ensues— 
neither will they process honey if pur- 
chased on Friday. 


Buzzards, peacocks, butterflies, and 
caterpillars are other of nature’s chil- 
dren about which myths and legends 
are traditions. Of all things, wearing 
a buzzard’s feather around your neck 
will prevent rheumatism, and yet if 
you permit the shadow of a buzzard 
to touch you death is inevitable. Wear- 
ing peacock feathers is considered un- 
lucky. Such costume jewelry will pre- 
vent girls from marrying and they 
will not bear babies if they do marry. 


Butterflies are for the mighty 
nimrods, for, we are told, if you place 
a butterfly in your gun you cannot 
possibly miss the target! And if girls 
are covetous of a new dress just chase 
a butterfly, and if your choice of a 
new outfit is*not forthcoming by 
magic then crush the butterfly be- 


vween your teeth “while muttering a 
magic formula.” This is supposed to 
be even more effective than latching 
onto a sugar-daddy. 

Superstition about cats with their 
proverbial nine lives are as thick as 
hops. Don’t kill one or it will come 
back to haunt you, returning in the 
form of bad luck or in the guise of 
vengeance. And don’t forget the old 
one about the black cat crossing your 
path. Southern negroes, in particular. 
believe cats are hoodoo—producers of 
misery, ill luck, disease, and even 
death. A cat washing its face is sup- 
posed to bring rain; others regard it 
as a sign of fair weather, and still 
others look upon cat-face washing as 
an indication of company coming. The 
possibility that the cat washes his face 
to keep it clean is considered lightly. 

Strangely. enough, most modern 
nature myths have to do with snakes. 
If these have been originated by 
women, and who can say, they must 
be the direct result of some psycholog- 
ical reaction connected with the gen- 
eral feminine antipathy toward our 
erawling friends. 

How many times have you heard the 
tale that glass snakes can be broken 
into pieces which will reassemble 
themselves, or that each piece wil! 
grow into another snake? Phooey, 
says science. A disassembled snake is 
a dead snake. Incidentally, a glass 
snake is really a lizard. While it has 
lost its crawling appendages, it still 
resembles its kind. Like any lizard, 
the glass snake’s tail can be detached 
from its body. But this is a protective 
measure. In other words, a decoy! It’s 
the old come-on conveniently cast off 
to wriggle about and engage the 
would-be captor until the bereft owner 
can take a powder. Then, left to its 
own devices in some nice, mossy place, 
the snake grows a new tail, but the 
old one is simply a leaving of the little 
snake who just wasn’t there. 

You can’t make snakes out of hair 
from a horse’s mane—not even if you 
soak it in water for years. The most 
you will get is a wet horse hair. 

Nor do snakes swallow their young 
to protect them, unless they have 
definite cannibalistic tendencies, and 
there’s not much protection in that. 
If you kill a snake and the young 
comes tumbling after, don’t be too 
sure that they aren’t what’s left of 
another snake’s brood, or the result of 
premature birth induced by fear of 
capture, or a sock on the beezer with 
a stout stick. 

Don’t be taken in by all the legends 
you hear about nature. They ain’t 
necessarily so! 
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IF YOU WANT QUAIL 


(Continued from Page 14) 


rate of a ton per acre if poorly 
drained, and never on wet land. One 
hundred pounds of 0-14-10 fertilizer 
should be applied to every one-eighth 
acre planting. The plot should be cul- 
tivated during the first summer to 
prevent weed growth competition and 
fenced with barbed wire if planted on 
land that is open to grazing between 
March and November. No mainten- 
ance is necessary during subsequent 
years other than disking and refer- 
tilizing during the winter once every 
two or three years. 

Common lespedeza is a low-growing 
annual and is a preferred quail food. 
Plantings are established in January 
on a well-prepared seed bed from seed 
broadcast at the rate of 24 pounds per 


acre. Liming and heavy fertilizer are’ 


necessary. For best results the plot 
Should be fenced against livestock if 
planted on grazing land. It may be 
planted on firebreaks if breaks are 
ridged toward the center. 

Another annual that is also a pre- 
ferred quail food is Partridge Pea. 
Planting and maintenance is the same 
as with Common lespedeza except that 
it is seeded at the rate of 16 pounds 
per acre. Liming and fertilizer ap- 
plies as with bicolor. Partridge Pea 
need not be fenced against livestock. 
It must be disked and refertilized 
once every two years. 


An important quail food that grows 
on land under cultivation is Florida 
Beggarweed. Seed should be sown 
broadcast in cornfields near the edges 
of woods, at the rate of 10 pounds 
per acre immediately following the 
last cultivation of corn. For maximum 
seed production the area should be 
fertilized. The first rain that follows 
will cover the seed sufficiently. Noth- 
ing more is necessary to produce a 
good fall and winter crop of beggar- 
weed, and usually a crop of beggar- 
weed in that field during any year it 
is cultivated thereafter. Beggarweed 
should be encouraged as it is a good 
soil builder and serves as a cover crop 
during the remainder of the year 
after corn is laid by. 


A more difficult matter, as pre- 
viously mentioned, may be mainten- 
ance or redistribution of quail cover. 
There is the self evident means of 
providing brushy types of woody 
vegetation as cover. If this isn’t 
feasible the landowner will do well to 
consider a new plant that is being 
widely distributed by game depart- 
ments throughout the eastern United 
States for cover planting. This is a 
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species of wild rose known as multi- 
flora rose. 

Multiflora rose has thus far been 
planted by landowners primarily for 
the purpose of serving as a permanent 
living fence. Being a thorny plant, 
within three to five years after plant- 
ing it will turn any livestock. It 
makes a beautiful hedge and is more 
economical to use for fencing than 
wire since there is no rotting or burn- 
ing of posts or rusting of wire. It 
does not, in contrast to our native 
Cherokee rose, spread from where it 
is planted and so is not a pest. It does 
not sap or shade adjacent crops. It 
makes excellent escape and nesting 
cover for both game and song birds. 


To serve as a cattle and horse fence, 
seedlings of multiflora rose should be 
planted, in the spring, at one-foot 
intervals. It should be fertilized with 
a complete fertilizer high in nitrogen 
content at the rate of 100 pounds per 
1500 feet of row. It is advisable to 
mulch the plants during the first year 
to hold soil moisture and control 
weed growth. Although the plant is 
comparatively mew to Florida for 
fencing purposes, results with it are 
encouraging. In the improvement of 
large expanses of pasture land for 
quail, the food strips should be sur- 
rounded with rose to protect the food 
plantings from grazing and to provide 
necessary cover for birds. The rose 
should be planted about three years in 
advance of the food as it will take it 
that long to turn livestock, and should 
itself be protected from grazing dur- 
ing the first year. 
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“What are we hunting now, guide?” 





What about costs? 

As applies to any crop, the cost of 
establishment of food and cover plant- 
ings will vary depending upon the 
amount of equipment and labor that 
the landowner has available. If he has 
the equipment and labor necessary to 
do the job, the only cost will be that 
of fertilizer, plus posts and wire if 
fencing is necessary. The fertilizer 
will cost around $2.00 for each one- 
eighth acre food planting or every 
1,500 feet of rose fence. Liming, 
where necessary, will cost only about 
fifty cents per plot. Cost of post and 
wire for fencing each one-eighth acre 
food planting will vary from $15 to 
$35 depending upon the layout of 
the plot. 

If it is necessary to hire equipment 
and labor, the cost per one-eighth 
acre food planting or 1,500 feet of 
rose will be increased by $15 to $20. 

These figures on cost of food plant- 
ings are based primarily on the estab- 
lishment of bicolor lespedeza. There 
is usually no fencing cost involved in 
the uSe of partridge pea, or beggar- 
weed if planted in cornfields. 

The Commission pays $3.00 to $4.00 
per thousand for the bicolor seedlings 
it distributes. It is umlikely that the 
Commission will be able to distribute 
rose seedlings free of cost hereafter 
because of the high cost: 30,000 seed- 
lings distributed free of cost this year 
for experimental plantings cost the 
Commission $3800. Hereafter they 
probably will be sold to landowners 
for a cost of around $3.00 per 
thousand. Cost of other seed dis- 
tributed by the Commission are: beg- 
garweed, $1.25 per pound; partridge 
pea, $1.00 per pound; common lespe- 
deza, $.45 per pound. 

The supply of all of these seeds is 
exhausted for the current year and 
no more will be available until 1951, 
but further requests for stock should 
be addressed directly to the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, or to 
the Soil Conservation Service if the 
county in which the landowner resides 
is organized into a Soil Conservation 
District. The Commission cooperates 
in this program with the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. The program is now 
recognized as a wise land-use policy 
of national scope, through which we 
have proven that any landowner can 
have plenty of quail if he wants them 
bad enough, at a cost that is seldom 
prohibitive. 


The sale of Florida fishing licenses for 
the first four months of this fiscal year top- 
ped the sales for the same period in 1948-49 
by $13,000. 
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Florida Game Chief 
Is Selected to Head 
Regional Association 


Florida was highly honored at a recent 
meeting of the Southeastern Game & Fish 
Commissioners’ Association meeting at At- 
lanta, Ga., when Coleman Newman, director 
of the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission was elected president of the 
organization. Representatives of 11 south- 
eastern states attended the meeting. 

Other officers selected included: J. C. 
Calhoun, director of the Georgia Game and 
Fish commission, vice-president; Maj. James 
Brown, director of the Louisiana Game and 
Fish department, secretary-treasurer. 





Coleman Newman 


During the meeting, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service officials announced they will 
complete a waterfowl nesting report in the 
north before accepting recommendations for 
the 1950-51 hunting season in the south- 
eastern states. It is anticipated that the 
official decision will be made from Wash- 
ington on July 5. 

The group endorsed the bill now pending 
in Congress to return to the states the 
federal excise tax on fishing tackle and 
asked for 25 per cent of the duck stamp 
revenue to be spent in law enforcement 
instead of the present 10 per cent now allo- 
cated to enforcement and administration. 

Floridians who attended the Atlanta 
meeting included: Director Coleman New- 
man; O. Earle Frye, chief wildlife biologist; 
Ed Chamberlain, waterfowl management 
representative; and Frank Winston, dove 
trapping program representative, all from 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Another to attend the im- 
portant meeting was Thomas Lines, U. S. 
game management agent in charge of 
Florida, and Ralph Cooksey, past president 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
FEBRUARY 28, 1950 


Cash with State Treasurer 
Disbursements: 
Salaries 
Regular Expense 


SPPCIO!l BXDenSe 2.0. ieee nee 


Accounts Receivable: 
City of Tallahassee 


Due irom County Judges ....7%.<..... 


Receipts: 


Sale of Fishing Licenses .............. 
Sale of Hunting Licenses ............ 
Sale of Trapping Licenses .......... 
Sale of Alien Licenses and Permits ...... 
Sale of Commercial Licenses ...... 
Received from Pittman-Robertson 


(Federal Aid) 
Other Sources 


Cancelled Warrants 


Hendry County Deer Func ................... 


Polk County: Deer Fund’ 2020000 
Unencumbered Balance, as of July 1, 1949.. 


State Warden School 
Gets Underway Again 


School bells have started ringing again for 
Florida wildlife officers. Twenty officers, 
the second class of the year, started their 
30-day course of instruction on April 2, at 
the Game Commission’s new Wildlife Of- 
ficers’ Training School at Williston. Ben 
McLaughlin is the school director. 


The first class of “students” graduated 
from the school on March $81. Last year 
two classes received instruction at the 
Commission’s first permanent school at 
Camp Blanding. Early this year it was de- 
cided to move the school to Williston after 
officials of that town offered to supply the 
complete installation at the Williston Air 
Base. Thirty-day courses will be offered 
continuously until just before next hunting 
season, Director McLaughlin explained. 


Heads of various Commission departments 
serve as ipstructors during the course of 
instruction that covers law enforcement, 
courtroom demeanor, public relations, fish 
and game management, and even instruc- 
tion in the proper manner of filling out 
reports to headquarters. 


The egret, once nearly exterminated by 
the feather hunters, is becoming common 
again in marshes all over the East in late 
summer and early fall. 


Debit Credit 

Pesce $ 399,304.74 FET PY BE Te Se 
mae Sees) 406,621.70 diss Oh aee eka 
eee. 317,424.07 Eko ATE ec a 
Pattee bx 43,875.20 ne] PTE ES 
ey. Me ¥. 661.42 REE 
Pia ee Ft 19.68 LEE ES Re SET 
ee ne oe Wee NEY Oo A LL 2S $ 422,140.25 
=, eee, des eee ate a 394,709.00 
jee Ser oa See ees b 953.00 

PE le. SRE Cea 12,215.87 
UNE Be ELE: See 28,095.10 - 
Be Se lates 82 oS OE ee Bs 84,819.37 
SHE NBT 2 Ae hs Oa 31,502.55 
ovo ade Se Ree te 286.34 
SBA El Nee A eee ed. 4,575.00 
PA oer WR Se ee Se 90.00 

ee Pee 188,520.33 


$1,167,906.81 $1,167,906.81 





Liberty County Club 


Makes Members Sign 
Conservation Pledge 


HOSFORD — Simply being an outdoors- 
man isn’t enough evidence to warrant * 
membership in the Hosford Sportsmen's 
Club—you have to be a dyed-in-the-wool 
sportsman! 


Before a prospective member is accepted, 
he is thoroughly investigated by a five-man 
committee. If he eventually is recommended 
by the investigators, then it is necessary 
for him to sign a pledge to uphold Florida 
fish and game laws before he is accepted 
in the club fold. Furthermore, any member 
who violates a fish or game law will be 
automatically expelled from the sportsmen’s 
organization. 

Although the Hosford club was organized 
less than two months ago, it already boasis 
50 “true-blue sportsmen” members—and a 
score or more of prospects are now being 
investigated. 

At the organization’s first meeting, mem- 
bers heard interesting talks by Director 
Coleman Newman, State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, and L. G. Morris, 
Third District game commissioner. 


John L. Miller is president of the club; 
Troy Sanders, vice-president; and Dee 
Stoutamire, secretary-treasurer. 
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Floyd Rizzotto, above, really doesn’t deserve 
to exhibit the 9-pound 2-ounce black bass 
he’s holding. It was caught on Lake lola, 
near Dade City, by his wife, Sue, shown 
with him. Sue was using a Johnson spoon 
and a homemade rubber wiggler when she 
connected with the prize fish. 


DeLand Whoops It Up 
During 2nd Annual 


Silver Shad Festival 


DELAND—More than 2,000 DeLand and 
west Volusia county residents thronged to 
the second annual Shad Festival near here 
on March 15 to make the occasion an out- 
standing success. The Festival, for the 
second consecutive year, was sponsored by 
the Volusia Wildlife Association. 


The event was officially launched with a 
colorful morning parade through DeLand 
streets and terminated late at night when 
scores of valuable prizes were awarded to 
winners of various contests that were staged 
throughout the day at Blue Springs Park. 

Winner of the shad fishing contest, with 
a 3% pound beauty, was Robert Griggs, 
of nearby Orange City. He was awarded a 
$25 prize. Col. Warren Bailey, who placed 
second, received a $10 award. 

Two performances by the New Smyrna 
Beach water ski team highlighted the after- 
noon entertainment and a large portion of 
the overflow crowd lined the river banks 
to watch the exciting aquatic feats. Flag 
raising and lowering exercises and an 
evening band concert by the DeLand high 
school band were other features. 

Miss Sara Jo, of DeLand, was named 
“Miss Shad Queen” and was presented with 
the crown by L. L. Jacobs, president of 
the Volusia Wildlife Association. 
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Commission Makes Few Changes 
In This Year's Fishing Rules 


With a few minor exceptions, the 1950-51 fishing regulations adopted last 
month by members of the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
remain substantiall the same as last season. 





Waldo Priest Is Appointed 


Chief of Fifth District 


Waldo Priest, of Ft. McCoy, has been 
named chief wildlife officer of the Fifth 
District replacing C. J. Finley of Orlando. 

Priest, who has served two years as a 
Marion county commissioner, is a former 
Florida wildlife officer with seven years 
experience. 

Finley has been with the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission since 1941. 


MORE ABOUT THE COVER 


Tom and Joan, the comical chim- 
panzees appearing on our front cover 
this month, have agreed to model for 
a series of pictures for us in the 
months to come. 

The animals, approximately three 
and a half years old, are owned by 
S. W. Thomson, Florida Wild Animal 
Ranch, St. Petersburg. When mere 
babies, they were captured in an Afri- 
can jungle and arrived by airplane in 
St. Petersburg on Thanksgiving Day, 
1946. 

Recently they started training for 
a future show career under the direc- 
tion of A. B. Register. Within three 
weeks after their schooling had started 
they were able to ride bicycles, walk 
tight rope, rollerskate, and walk for- 
ward and backward on a rolling barrel. 
They sit at a table to eat, and feed 
themselves with a fork and spoon. 
Watch for them on future FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE cover pages. They have a 
stack of comical ideas up their sleeves 
—watch for them! 





Balanced Diet for Ducks 
May Relieve Lead Poisoning 


If ducks could obtain a balanced diet, 
the problem of lead poisoning would be 
minimized. This was disclosed at the 15th 
North American Wildlife Conference in 
San Francisco in a paper presented by 
James S. Jordan and Frank C. Bellrose of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey. 

Since 1948, the Illinois Natural History 
Survey, the University of Illinois, and the 
Western Cartridge Company Division of 
Olin Industries have been endeavoring 
jointly to find a shot pellet which will pre- 
vent or relieve lead poisoning in waterfowl. 


The daily bag limit of 25 fish, including 
not more than eight black bass, was re- 
tained. However, game fish once attached 
to a line or placed in a box cannot be 
thrown away or replaced by another fish 
under a new ruling. This move was made 
to stop the practice of discarding a small 
fish after a larger one has been caught. 

The commission also eased its former 
ruling that restricted a fisherman from using 
more than one pole except in his home 
county. Effective July 1 all fishermen will 
be permitted to use up to three poles re- 
gardless of what county they are fishing in. 

Four bodies of water in northwest Florida 
—the Dead Lakes in Gulf and Calhoun 
counties, as well as Merritt’s Pond and 
Ocheese Pond in Jackson county, still will 
be closed to all fresh water fishing during 
April and May. However, the remainder 
of the state will be open to fishing through- 
out the entire year. John F. Dequine, chief 
fisheries biologist, reiterated that the taking 
of bass during the spawning season had no 
effect on the fish supply. 

The commission authorized Director 
Coleman Newman to issue permits to take 
catfish in basket traps in all waters of the 
state he deemed advisable. At present, 
basket traps are permitted in only a few 
rivers. 

At the request of the Alachua County 
Sportsmen’s Club, the board voted to close 
te all hunting next fall the 1,940 acre 
Alachua air base. The club will use the 
area to trap and raise quail for restocking 
purposes. 


Whopping Blue Marlin Taken 
In Ft. Lauderdale Contest 


FORT LAUDERDALE — Contestants in 
Fort Lauderdale’s current Twentieth Annual 
Fishing Festival took a proverbial “kick in 
the pants” recently when Dr. M. F. Grun- 
wald, of Elmhurst, IIl., caught a gigantic 
259% pound blue marlin—the _ biggest 
brought into this city since before the war 
Entry of the big fish in the festival contest 
succeeded in crowding C. E. Deidrich out 
of first place. | 

Walter Schubert, West Englewood, N. J., 
weighed in a 87% pound kingfish. Pre- 
viously, Ray Pregenzer, of Antioch, IIl., had 
headed the king class with a 36% pounder. 

Family fishing rivalry developed in the 
bluefish division when T. G. Lively, of 
Wilmette, Ill., topped his wife’s leading 
catch by a quarter pound. 
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By COLEMAN NEWMAN 


EAMWORK is probably one of the most overused 

words in the American system of oral communi- 

cation. From time immemorial it has been em- 

ployed tirelessly by generals of the army, ad- 
mirals, football coaches, sales managers, garden club 
presidents and scoutmasters. Offhand I can’t remember 
hearing over two pep-talks in my life where the term 
didn’t crop out a half-dozen times. It has been used 
so much and so often I feel a little reluctant to haul it 
into a conservation editorial. | 

But strangely enough, for all its triteness, the word 
represents a fundamental of cooperative accomplishment 
as tried and true as democracy. If I had to choose one 
word on which to hinge a successful conservation pro- 
gram, that word would be teamwork. 

Let’s give the matter some local application: Here in 
Florida conservation is an accepted project. The idea 
sounds good, and like motherhood and good times, every- 
body is in favor of it. But unfortunately lip service and 
passive acceptance doesn’t make the mare go. Game and 
fish management isn’t half as simple as it sounds, and 
it’s roughly twice as important as we may think. Florida’s 
population is growing by leaps and bounds and hunting 
and fishing pressure is mounting with it; industry and 
agriculture are making deeper and deeper inroads into 
what was once prime wildlife land; communities are 
growing into towns and towns are growing into cities, 
and with it all there come the inevitable demands of 
an expanding civiliation. The faster people live and the 


closer they live together the stronger grows the desire 
for outdoor recreation. Paradoxically, the very trends 
and practices which obliterate wildlife frontiers stim- 
ulate the demands for good hunting and fishing. In a 
deal like this it’s hard for the wildlife to win, and if 


it loses, we lose—not only a wholesome recreation but a 
vital part of our economy as well. 

What is the answer? We certainly don’t want to 
hinder the wheels of progress; on the other hand we 
don’t want to destroy a living heritage worth millions 
in dollars and cents and billions in pleasure and relaxa- 
tion. The answer is wise and vigorous conservation. It is 
time we all realized that depleted wildlife is the in- 
evitable penalty of growth and progress. Any basic 
student of nature can predict the future of Florida’s 
game and fish resources if they are loosely tended and 
ill-managed. The way our state is growing, and without 
proper game and fish management, in a matter of 20 
years there would be no hunting and only a slender 
memory of the fine fishing we have today. It doesn’t 
take a soothsayer to predict this; there are barren states 
and barren nations standing today as silent proof of what 
can happen under such conditions. 

That is where teamwork comes in. It takes more than 
a mere state agency to make wildlife conservation ef- 
fective. The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
is only a service organization, designed to serve the 
people and the wildlife they hold title to. It cannot 
carry the whole conservation load; it can only help 
show the way. The effort must be carried out by a 
working team—a team composed of lawmakers, county 
courts, newspapers, educators, game wardens, techni- 
cians, and citizens and sportsmen. This is a necessary 
chain and if there is a weak link it will be reflected 
in your game and fish supply; if there are too many 
weak links the chain will fall apart and conservation 
will fall with it. When this happens Florida will cer- 
tainly lose an asset that has helped make it the greatest 
state in the Union. 
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The right road is 
the green road 


HE TOURIST TRADE is always best where forests are 
or green and growing. A great menace to forests is fire; fire 
that reduces trees to smoldering snags, dries up streams, kills 
wildlife and fish, and destroys recreation areas. 

Every year, fires started in F lorida intentionally or carelessly 
by people burn over 3,000,000 acres of growing timber. Yet, trees 
in Florida will grow rapidly again and again if protected and 
harvested properly. And from these trees, Florida makes valuable 
lumber, plywood, pulp and paper, and other manufactured prod- 
ucts. And these trees provide the forest cover necessary for wild- 
life to flourish and for fishing streams to remain clear. 

By protecting our trees from wildfire, we can maintain a 
sportsman’s paradise in Florida. KEEP FLORIDA GREEN! 


GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 


FLORIDA FOREST SERVICE 
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